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TEACHERS’ LOYALTY-OATH LAWS 


AND JOSHUA BENNETT 


THE Ober law of Maryland, the Mehorter-Tumulty 
law of New Jersey, and the Feinberg law of New 
York are all examples of legislation whose ostensible 
purpose is to rid the public-school systems in their 
respective states of teachers who are members of the 
Communist Party or other “subversive organizations.” 
In each instance these laws have been declared un- 
constitutional by a Federal cireuit court and in each 
instance the state attorney general has promised to 
appeal the decision. The Feinberg law, which may 
be taken as a fair representative of this species of 
legislation, reads in part: 

The legislature hereby finds and declares that there is 
common report that members of subversive groups, and 
particularly of the communist party and certain of its 
affiliated organizations, have infiltrated into public em- 
ployment in the public schools of the state. This has 
occurred and continues despite the existence of statutes 
designed to prevent the appointment to or the retention 
in employment in public office and particularly in the 
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public schools of the state of members of any organiza- 
tion which teaches or advocates that the government of 
the United States or of any state or of any political sub- 
division thereof shall be overthrown by force or violence 
or by any unlawful means. The consequences of any 
such infiltration into the public schools is that subversive 
propaganda can be disseminated among children of tender 
years by those who teach them and to whom the children 
look for guidance, authority and leadership. The legis- 
lature finds that members of such groups frequently use 
their office or position to advocate and teach subversive 
doctrines. The legislature finds that members of such 
groups are frequently bound by oath, agreement, pledge 
or understanding to follow, advocate and teach a pre- 
scribed party line or group dogma or doctrine without 
regard to truth or free inquiry. The legislature finds 
that such dissemination of propaganda may be and fre- 
quently is sufficiently subtle to escape detection in the 
classroom. It is difficult therefore, to measure the menace 
of such infiltration in the schools by the conduct in the 
classroom. 
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The law provides that the Board of Regents shall 
“make a listing of organizations which it finds to 
be subversive” and, in the preparation of this list 
the board is given 


’ 


of “subversive organizations,’ 
authority to “utilize any similar listings or designa- 
tions promulgated by any Federal agency or authority 
authorized by Federal law.” Membership in any of 
the organizations included in the list prepared by the 
board, the law states, “shall constitute prima facie 
evidence of disqualification for appointment to or 
retention in any office or position in the publie schools 
of the state.” 

Assuming for the moment, that the two main propo- 
sitions of this type of legislation are valid, namely, 
one, “that members of subversive groups, and particu- 
larly of the communist party and certain of its affili- 
ated organizations, have infiltrated into publie em- 
ployment in the public schools” and, two, that such 
teachers “advocate the overthrow of the government 
of the United States by force or violence,” the means 
adopted to remedy this situation are proved to be 
very ineffective. If a person is seriously considering 
violent overthrow of the government, certainly re- 
quiring such an individual to sign a loyalty oath will 
not in any way be a hindrance. The implication of 
disloyalty is an intrinsie part of such legislation, or 
else there would be no need for the law, and the only 
persons who will rebel and refuse to take such an oath 
are those conscientious teachers who justly feel their 
integrity is being impugned and their loyalty is being 
doubted. 

Teachers’ loyalty oaths have long hampered Amer- 
ican education and have aided in the creation of an 
atmosphere of fear and intellectual sterility. It has 
been shown that such laws oecur periodically in times 
of economic or military stress and that their main 
effect has been to create a conformity of opinion on 
social, economic, and political issues. Some consola- 
tion may be drawn from the fact that teachers’ 
loyalty-oath laws have been with us a long time and 
that American education has continued to make ad- 
vancements in spite of such legislation. Probably 
the earliest instance on record of a teacher in the 
United States suffering from the effects of such laws 
is the case of Joshua Bennett, a schoolmaster of the 
Revolutionary War period. 

During the Revolutionary War, many of the colo- 
nies required by law certain specified groups to sign 
loyalty oaths, or “test acts,” as they were then known. 
It has been reported that when the news of Patriot 
victories swept the countryside, the Town Halls of the 
villages were crowded with people anxious to sign 
the test acts to prove their loyalty, but when rumors 
of Tory victories were forthcoming the same Town 
Halls were devoid of all forms of human life, save for 
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that of the public official on duty. 
these test acts generally resulted in a fine or jm. 
One philosophical wit of the times 


Failure to sign 


prisonment. 
wrote: 
When penal laws were passed by vote 
I thought the test a grievance 
Yet sooner than I’d lose a groat 
I swore the State allegiance 


At the time of the passage of the test act in Penn. 
sylvania there were a considerable number of Quaker 
schools. Joshua Bennett, a Quaker schoolmaster, 
refused to sign the test act and was fined the sum of 
one hundred pounds. The section of the Pennsy)- 
vania test act pertaining to teachers read: 


And be it further enacted That all trustees, provosts, 
rectors, professors, masters and tutors of any college or 
academy and all schoolmasters and ushers who shall at 
any time after the first day of June next, be admitted 
unto or enter upon any of the before mentioned prefer- 
ments, offices, or places or shall take upon him or them 
any such practice, employment or business, as aforesaid, 
without having first taken and subscribed the before men- 
tioned oath or affirmation, he or they shall be ipso facto 
adjudged incapable and disabled in law, to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever, to have occupancy or enjoy the 
said preferment or preferments, office or offices, employ- 
ment or employments or any part of them, or any matter 
or thing aforesaid or any profit or advantage appertain- 
ing to them, or any of them; and every such office or place 
of trust shall be void; and is thereby adjusted void; and 
any person that shall be lawfully convicted of the prem- 
ises, or any of them in or upon any presentment or indict- 
ment in any court of record of this state, shall also forfeit 
any sum, not exceeding five hundred pounds, which the 
court shall adjudge together with costs, one-half of which 
said fine shall go to the use of the state, and the other 
half to him, her or them who shall commence and carry 
on such prosecution with effect. 


Joshua Bennett either refused to pay the fine of 
one hundred pounds imposed upon him or was unable 
to obtain such a large sum and was confined in the 
local jail. This action caused the Quaker body of 
which Joshua was a member, to draw ~p and send to 
the General Assembly of Pennsylvania a letter in 
which they denounced the necessity of having to take 
loyalty oaths and pointed to the futility of them. 
They also attacked the interference of the state in 
the education of the Quaker youth. The letter read, 
in part, as follows: 

To The General Assembly of Pennsylvania: 
The Memorial and Address of the Religious Society 
called Quakers Respectfully Sheweth: 


That divers laws have been lately enacted which are 
very injurious in their nature, oppressive in the manner 
of execution, and greatly affect us in our religious and 
civil liberties and privileges particularly a law passed by 
the last Assembly entitled ‘‘A Further Supplement to the 
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Test Laws of This State’’ in the operation whereof the 
present and succeeding generations are materially inter- 
ested. We therefore apprehend it a duty owing to our- 
selves and our posterity to lay before you the grievances 
to which we are subjected by these laws. . 

It is obvious that in these days of depravity, as in 
former times, because of oaths the land mourns and the 
multiplying use of them and such solemn engagements 
renders them familiar, debases the mind of the people 
and adds to the number of those gross evils already la- 
mentably prevalent which have drawn down the chastise- 
ment of heaven on our guilty country. 

We are not actuated by political or party motives; we 
are real friends to our country, who wish its prosperity 
and think a solicitude for the enjoyments of our equitable 
rights and that invaluable privilege, Liberty of Con- 
science, free from coercion, cannot be justly deemed un- 
reasonable. Many of us and other industrious inhabitants 
being exposed to heavy penalties and sufferings, which 
are abundantly encreased by the rigor of mistaken men 
under the sanction of law, whereby many are already 
reduced to great straits and threatened with total ruin, 
the effects of whose imprisonment must at length be very 
sensibly felt by the community at large through the de- 
cline of cultivation and the necessary employments. . 

Signed on behalf of a meeting of the Representatives 
of the said people held in Philadelphia the 4th day of the 
llth mo. 1779. 

John Drinker, Clerk 


Shorter Papers. 
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The Court of Quarter Sessions of the County of 
Lancaster was ordered by the General Assembly to 
reconsider the case of Joshua Bennett and the follow- 
ing is a record of their decision: 


Ordered that the fine of One Hundred Pounds adjudged 
by the Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the 
County of Lancaster to be paid by Josh’a Bennett (he 
having been convicted in the said court of having kept a 
school, not having taken the oath or aflirmation of alle- 
giance, according to Law) be remitted. 


Since the days of Joshua Bennett there have been 
many teachers who risked social ostracism and the 
loss of employment by protesting against loyalty- 
oath laws and not all were as fortunate as Joshua. 
The decisions handed down by the State Supreme 
Courts in the case of the Ober law, the Mehorter- 
Tumulty law, and the Feinberg law will be of vital 
importance to American teachers. If the decisions 
of the Federal cireuit court are reversed it will surely 
mean that further inroads upon academic freedom 
will be attempted, but if the decisions are sustained 
it may give heart to teachers in the twenty-four other 
states that require the signing of a loyalty oath as a 
condition of employment and bring about a series 
of court decisions favorable to American education. 





HORACE MANN AND LATIN- 
AMERICAN EDUCATION?! 


J. Himuis Mier, 
President, University of Florida 


One day in 1846 Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
then in Europe, chanced upon the Seventh Annual 
Report to the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
The author of that report was Horace Mann, the 
fifty-year-old lawyer and legislator who had devoted 
himself enthusiastically to the improvement of public 
education. Sarmiento, an exiled Argentine, was on 
a mission from Chile to learn how to develop a Chilean 
national school system. He had thought that in 
France and Germany he might find the best models, 
but, once he had read Horace Mann’s report, Sar- 
miento knew that his search must take him to the 
United States. 

When the large, vigorous, and fiery Sarmiento sat 
down in the parlor of the tall, lean, frail, quiet, and 
modest Horace Mann, two men of very different 
physiques were together. But spiritually they were 
alike. Their liberal views coincided at almost every 
point. Their practical aims were identical. They 


1 Address delivered on Pan-American Day in 1949, at 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


needed no sparring to get on a_ footing with each 
other. The younger man looked upon Horace Mann 
as “the St. Paul of education,” as the man who took 
the greatest teachings of his time and reduced them 
to practical formulae. - Through long days of ques- 
tioning Horace Mann supplied simple, practical 
answers to every kind of query about every detail 
of the operation of a school system. Mann also 
wrote many letters of introduction, so that Sarmiento 
might visit schools throughout the United States. 
And Mann also prepared a large shipment of books, 
school supplies, and building plans. 

In Horace Mann there was an amazing combination 
of qualities, qualities which Sarmiento himself had 
in a large measure. Mann had the vision, the cour- 
age, the lofty ideals, the enthusiasm, and the practical 
legislative experience to translate the ideas of phi- 
losophers into actual schoolrooms and into actual 
functioning programs. For fifty years Americans 
had been echoing Washington and Jefferson on the 
theme of the duty of the state to supply education 
to all children; it was Horace Mann who helped to 
take the idea out of the realm of conversation and 
put it into actual practice. As a sound businessman 
Mann insisted that schools must be supported by 
taxation on all the property in the state. As a 
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teacher he saw the need for better teaching methods, 
better school supervision, and adequate buildings. 
As a lawyer and a legislator he knew how to work 
for laws that would bring about the desired goal of 
improved publie schools. And he knew that better 
teachers could be created only by training them in 
normal schools and teachers colleges. Horace Mann 
knew that a stats is as great as its people, and its 
people grow into greatness only as complete educa- 
tional facilities are made available to all. 

It was the practical quality of Horace Mann that 
Sarmiento appreciated. Nearby, in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, lived Ralph Waldo Emerson, the thinker 
who also talked about education. But Emerson did 
not have the knack of doing things. One day while 
puttering around in his barnyard with his son Ed- 
ward, Emerson decided to put a calf, a large heifer, 
in its stall. Edward took hold of an ear and the 
philosopher got behind and pushed. The frightened 
calf stiffened its four legs, and neither talk nor 
pushing budged it. And then a servant maid took 
pity on the red-faced and perspiring philosopher; 
she stuck a thumb into the ecalf’s mouth, and the 
animal relaxed and followed her into the stable. 
Emerson wrote into his diary that night: “I like 
people who ean do things.” 

Sarmiento returned to Chile with the deepest ad- 
miration for the practical Boston school leader. “To 
an inexhaustible fund of goodness and philanthropy,” 
wrote Sarmiento, “Horace Mann unites in his acts 
and his writings a rare prudence and a profound 
knowledge.” From that time forward Sarmiento no 
longer looked to Europe for leadership in educational 
administration. “I am convinced,” he wrote, “that 
the North Americans are the sole enlightened people 
that exist on earth, the highest achievement attained 
by modern civilization.” The democratic govern- 
mental organization of the United States seemed to 
him the best that human logie could devise. The 
general well-being and wholesome spirit of freedom he 
ascribed almost entirely to widespread literacy and 
to the functioning of public schools. And he thought 
that Horace Mann was largely responsible for a 
state-wide system of education that would insure the 
continuing improvement of the United States. 

How thoroughly Sarmiento adopted Horace Mann’s 
principles may be seen in his report on his journey, 
“Popular Education” (De la educacién popular, 1849). 
Here were laid down the principles which he would re- 
peat to the end of his life. Support for education 
must come from a tax specifically levied for school 
purposes, but, when a locality is not able to maintain 
schools at a satisfactory level, the province or state 
shall lend assistance to maintain the necessary mini- 
mum. He asked for the education of girls, and he 
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requested at once the training of 2,000 women as 
elementary-school teachers. He asked for normal 
schools and also for kindergartens. He insisted upon 
school buildings based upon American designs and 
equipped with artificial ventilation, blackboards, and 
desks. He advocated the use of American penman- 
ship and American script in writing, and he pleaded 
for more attention to the art of reading. He econ. 
sidered gymnastics indispensable and thus was in 
accord with the early form of athletic program of 
United States schools. 

Until 1858 Sarmiento remained in Chile. He 
drafted the law which founded the Chilean elementary- 
school system; he established normal schools; and he 
created through his writings a strong spirit for im- 
proved schools. In 1858 he returned to Argentina 
and at once took an active part in the political life of 
his native land. His first position was that of Min- 
ister of Education and his first act was the establish- 
ment of a program of public education. Then he 
wa selected governor of his native province of San 
Juan. With practical decisiveness he improved pub- 
lic administration and founded schools. From 1864 
to 1868 he was Argentine Minister in Washington; 
the ambassador who had carried American educational 
ideas to Latin America had now returned as an 
ambassador of political good will. During these 
years in Washington, Sarmiento’s respect and liking 
for Americal educational methods and American 
democracy remained as high as before. He returned 
to Argentina to serve as President of the Republic 
from 1868 to 1874; he gave his country one of its 
most notable administrations. Again he created new 
schools supported by public taxation. Later as na- 
tional senator and as national superintendent of 
schools he devoted himself to the improvement of 
education. 

In some ways Horace Mann and Domingo Faus- 
tino Sarmiento were ahead of their times. They saw 
work to be done, and they went to their fellow citizens 
with their plans. Both were proud to be called 
schoolmasters, and both lived to serve their people in 
practical ways. Sarmiento by his high position and 
by his continuous reference to the writings and 
achievements of Horace Mann gave the American’s 
name a familiarity in South America equal to that 
in North America. 

Other educators in Latin America became devoted 
followers of Mann through their reading of Sar- 
miento’s works, and during the formative years of 
the public-school systems of the Latin-American na- 
tions the names of Sarmiento and Horace Mann have 
been joined. 

It is this kind of friendship between the United 
States and the Latin-American nations which we at 
the University of Florida have fostered since 1930. 
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Through our Institute of Inter-American Affairs, we 
have brought to our campus numerous students from 
the West Indies, and from Central and South Amer- 
Today 53 are welcome guests in our midst. 
Their presence has stimulated a growing interest in 
our southern neighbors and has led to the introduction 


f studies in Latin-American civilization, literature, 


oL 
and history, as well as intensive emphasis upon the 
Spanish language itself. We believe that friendship 
and understanding grow when the peoples of other 
American lands ean visit with us and we with them. 
There may be less need for a Sarmiento today, but 
there is still need for an interchange of information 
and skills in every field of knowledge. The weather 
does not stop at the national boundary line, and the 
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fruit diseases do not stay within barbed-wire fences. 
But even more there is a need for us to know each 
other, to sit down together as students and friends, 
and to learn to speak each other’s language. 

We here in Florida have a special obligation to 
carry forward the type of inspiring friendship which 
existed between Horace Mann and Sarmiento. Our 
land first was settled by brothers of the settlers of the 
other American republics, and some of our most valu- 
able citizens today have the heritage of this blood 
in their veins. Our nearest neighbors in the Carib- 
bean have many interests in common with ours. We 
should like their young people to meet with ours 
under auspices which can lead to friendships like 
that of Horace Mann and Sarmiento. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
ACTORS TAKE THE HONORS 


WILLIAM BEYER 
New York 27 


THE current vogue of dramatizations of novels, 
touched off earlier this season with Katharine Cor- 
nell’s “That Lady,” continues with the presentation 
of William Archibald’s adaptation, “The Innocents,” 
from the Henry James novel, “The Turn of the 
Serew,” and Carson McCullers’s transfer to the stage 
of her own novel, “The Member of the Wedding.” 
Both of these have been rewarded with generous pub- 
lie approval, 

“The Member of the Wedding” is an ingratiating 
theatrical tidbit, touching and warm, with affection 
and humor, both robust and tender, and succeeds best 
dramatically when it concerns itself with the three 
main characters, Frankie, a tomboyish, romantic, be- 
deviled, adolescent girl of twelve; Berenice, the fam- 
ily’s colored cook, a middle-aged woman of broad 
humor and equally wide sympathies and understand- 
ing; and John Henry, a delightfully aggravating 
youngster of six. The play’s narrative is simple and 
concerns itself with Frankie, whose beloved soldier 
brother has surprisingly appeared with his lovely 
fiancée whom he proposes marrying within forty- 
eight hours, a romantic turn that sets the child into 
a tizzy. She is wildly extravagant in her love of 
both brother and fiancée and is inspired to join them 
as a third member of the wedding. Actually, and 
this is the pulse of the play and the motive beneath 
all of Frankie’s emotional snarl, her wacky idea is the 
result of loneliness. She is motherless, although she 
does have a kindly but indifferent father, is unpopular 
because of her hoydenish temperament, and is gawky 


and unattractive, fluttering between pimples and 
freckles as she is. Frankie, being momentarily with- 
out a chum, feels she belongs to no one, and the bridal 
couple is the most romantic “We” she can conceive of, 
and so she is inspired to include herself in that “We.” 
The wise, genial cook’s efforts to dissuade her are 
futile, and the stubborn child appears ludicrously at 
the wedding, desperately determined, in a flambuoy- 
ant, red bare-backed evening gown of her own frantic 
choosing, only to have her dream defeated. Time 
brings a new chum to brighten our last glimpse of her. 
A feeble secondary plot is introduced in the middle of 
the play, but it is completely ineffectual both in the 
writing and in the staging. 

It is in the intimate scenes of Frankie’s narrative 
that the play is most successful and consistently ab- 
sorbing, for the child’s comie convolutions are both 
raucous and touching; the cook’s broad tenderness 
genuinely illuminating; and the six-year old who is 
alternately in their hair or in their arms, when not 
under their feet, is a joy and a delight being quite the 
most believable small child we have ever seen behind 
the footlights. Heightening the excellent writing of 
these individual scenes is the tender, wry, and enlight- 
ening performance given by the gifted younger ac- 
tress, Julie Harris, who electrifies the role, being 
blessed with that rarest and most valuable of all gifts 
to actors, theatrical temperament. Ethel Waters, as 
the cook, is perfect, and Brandon De Wilde, who at 
eight makes his theatrical debut most auspiciously, is 
a match for his elders both in talent and personality. 
As to the writing, Berenice’s character is the most 
authoritative personally, and hence authentic dramati- 
cally, and Miss Waters brings to the role an abundance 
of warmth, perceptivity, and humor, both ribald and 


serene. The part of Frankie strikes us now as more 
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convincing in the seeing than in the remembering, and 
this is no doubt due to Miss Harris’s penetrating per- 
formance. Hoyden that she is, cussing and smoking 
like an errand boy, it strikes us as incredible that she 
should be as completely ignorant of sex as the author 
indicates, since she spends most of her playtime in 
alleys, teepees, and arbors where she stages shows 
“for free” or “for pins.” Also, since Berenice needs 
no urging to reveal the facts of life, plain and fancy 
—witness her alternately moving and hilarious ac- 
count of her assorted marriages—to clarify Frankie’s 
mind as to the goings-on between the sexes, the girl’s 
blunt ignorance is especially unconvineing. However, 
in the playing it seems acceptable enough, thanks to 
Miss Harris’s vital performance. Especially intrigu- 
ing is the fact that Frankie is quite an average adoles- 
cent so that she functions entirely on a plane of com- 
monplace frustrations, dreams, and tantrums. 

The vignettes involving these three being so reward- 
ing, it is disappointing, even exasperating, that they 
do not add up to a play, for “The Member of the 
Wedding” falls far short of achieving that stature. 
This is largely due to the uneven handling of the other 
members of the family in the opening scene which 
precipitates Frankie into her tail-spin, and in the 
last-act after-the-wedding scene. The wedding, 
Frankie’s big moment, is completely muffed since it 
takes place off-stage, and she bounds in and out in a 
fit of reactions to reactions. Frankie’s entire action 
has been just that, a reaction to the coming marriage, 
and it is excellently treated, so that the contrast of 
having her actually seen futilely and awkwardly try- 
ing to include herself in her beloved “We” might well 
have been doubly arresting by contrast. As it is, the 
third act is a let-down. The first act, despite the 
fumbling of the opening family scene, is by far the 
best, for the characters and the basie scheme of 
Frankie simply and touchingly unfold. The second 
act relies practically entirely on heightening of char- 
acterization as far as Frankie’s narrative is concerned, 
but in these terms it is absorbing. The injection of 
a lame and diffused counterplot is what defeats this 
and the third act completely. It is something about 
a wayward brother of Berenice, who runs afoul of the 
police, and some vague race-relations business which 
is awkwardly inserted and ineffectually, in fact down- 
right amateurishly, presented. The writing here is 
poor, the acting, likewise, and the direction of no help. 
Add to this the arbitrary killing off‘ of little John 
Henry and you have a further deadening impact. 
Consequently, the play, while stunningly effective in 
its vignettes of the three principals, lacks complete 
dramatic authority and theatrical cohesiveness. Har- 
old Clurman’s direction is splendid when dealing 
with the lucky three, but together with the author, he 
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bogs down in the counterplot and is off-key in ay 
artificial, “arts-and craftsy” opening tableaux and jy 
the maudlin touch at the final curtain when Berenjea 
hauls out a doll to clutch and weep over. The setting, 
costumes, and lighting of Lester Polakov are arrest. 
ing in their simplicity and vigor, being both charae. 
terful and bright, adding flavor to a dramatization 
that is above all else poignant and charming. 

Interestingly enough, the Henry James play, “The 
Innocents,” owes much of its deserved success to two 
striking children’s roles and to the uncanny perfection 
of the children playing them. “The Turn of the 
Serew” is probably the most outstanding ghost story 
in English literature, and in his dramatization Wil- 
liam Archibald has done what strikes us as a perfect 
job. This is especially so when one considers the 
many complexities oi the narrative which is totally 
lacking in overt action in the traditional mystery- 
story or dramatic vein and relies completely on psy- 
chological discernment and the eerie impact derived 
from manipulating the mounting tensions of two 
adults and two children enmeshed in implications of 
unspeakable evil that threatens to destroy them. 

The time of the play is in the ’80’s, and the scene 
a great, austere drawingroom in an English country 
house where a carefree young governess comes to take 
charge of the two children, a girl of nine, and a boy 
of twelve who has just been discharged from his prep 
school for reasons unstated, but with implications that 
are alarming. Immediately on her arrival the sensi- 
tive governess is aware of unseen evil presences and 
of the dual nature of the children who indicate the 
malevolent influences engulfing them in most subtle 
and sinister ways. The eerie presences materialize 
as two ghosts, one, of a sinister valet who had been 
murdered, and the other, of a young governess whom 
he had driven to suicide. Obviously the two had 
preyed upon the children in a manner both illicit and 
abnormal, The governess determines to defeat the 
spectral intruders and in despair sends the girl and 
the housekeeper away, coping with both the boy and 
the predatory man’s spectre. She succeeds, but the 
consequences are fatal. 

For dramatic purposes, Mr. Archibald justifiably 
introduces the ghosts of the evil-doers and conse- 
quently succeeds in heightening the cumulative ten- 
sions almost to the breaking point. There being no 
overt action, the development consisting entirely o! 
the governess’s fearful awakening and the slow, sin- 
ister unraveling of the evil undermining the children, 
the utmost subtlety and uncanny perceptivity are 
used with fascinating and, at times, overpowering 
effect. The writer has brilliantly sustained the terror 
of mounting malignity, and in the expert direction of 
Peter Glenville the performances are a match in un- 
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eanny manipulations of mood, atmosphere, terror, 
and tragic inevitability. Beatrice Straight gives a 
remarkable performance as the governess torn be- 
tween her love of children and the loveliness of these 
two and the growing horror at the revelation their 
neurotie dual natures present. She is winningly 
lovely, and plays with infinite variety, sympathy, 
resoluteness, and affection, making a memorable ocea- 
sion of the evening. The two children are remarkable 
in their excellence, Iris Mann, as the girl, and David 
Cole, as the lad, mingling innocence, urbanity, and 
malevolence with disarming fascination, yet consist- 
ently within the varying moods of the scenes which 
they sustain throughout without a false move or un- 
easy inflection. 
play-acting scene in which the children sing ostensibly 


Most gripping of all to us is the 


naive folksongs with conscious and carefully accelerat- 
ing foreboding. Isobel Elsom is fine as the sympa- 
thetic, knowing, yet helpless, housekeeper. Contrib- 
uting immensely to the force of the production is Jo 
Mielziner’s brooding setting with its great S-shaped 
stairease and the sense of impending tragedy its de- 
eadent elegance conveys. The songs Alex North has 
written for the children are excellent, catching the 
mood and propelling the dramatic development subtly, 
yet lucidly, and his accompanying music is effective, 
too. Add to this the rich, characterful costumes of 
Motley and you have a production that is unsurpassed 
this season on Broadway when it comes to significant 
writing, masterly staging, and compelling perform- 
ances. Here is theatre artistry at its very best. 

The new melodrama, “The Man,” by Mel Dinelli, 
deals with the machinations of a psychopathic killer, 
a young man who is engaged by a kindly, simple- 
minded middle-aged woman to help with the house- 
cleaning and who soon reveals his paranoiac tendencies 
which result in his isolating her in her home in order to 
accomplish his devious ends. The play is in the fa- 
miliar tradition of “Night Must Fall” and “Kind 
Lady,” both compelling dramatically as well as arrest- 
ing psychologically, but it has none of the superior 
qualities of either since it reduces the situation to a 
formula and has, as the two main characters indicated, 
a pair of extremely obvious and uninteresting individ- 
uals who fail to intrigue one as people and so provide 
a routine cat-mouse race in the contrived action which 
follows. 

Mr. Dinelli is no more resourceful or imaginative in 
the devices he uses in building up the tension of the 
madman’s pursuit and accomplishment than he is in 
his characters so that instead of having our hackles 
rise with suspense we are detached and unmoved by 
the chase. Since the housewife, played by Dorothy 
Gish, and the man, played by a newcomer, Don Han- 
mer, are given expert handling by these superior ac- 
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tors, the sole satisfaction the melodrama provides, as 
far as we are concerned, is their keen performances 
which are commendable for sensitivity, subtlety, and 
persuasiveness ; and for the alert direction, Martin Ritt 
is to be credited. Peggy Ann Garner, as the simple 
woman’s brash niece, gives a sound, pert performance, 
and the best scene is in the second of the play’s two 
acts when she manages an entrance while her aunt is 
helplessly locked away in the closet. The twist of 
having the man in the role of the mouse momentarily 
is effective, and with the actors’ sharp playing genuine 
tension is briefly created. Otherwise the tale’s un- 
raveling is routine, indeed, which robs the climax of 
considerable vitality. 

The only playwright, living or dead, to have two 
successful productions currently on Broadway is 
George Bernard Shaw, and the plays, “Caesar and 
Cleopatra,” starring Sir Cedrie Hardwicke and the 
film star, Lilli Palmer, and “The Devil’s Disciple,” 
starring Maurice Evans, have much in common in 
everything but merit. “Caesar and Cleopatra” stands 
head and shoulders above “The Devil’s Disciple,” de- 
spite the fact that Shaw rewrites history in his in- 
imical, urbane, and wry manner in both plays and 
uses the military mind and colonial expansion as his 
thesis in both and so provides the butt of some of his 
best witticisms. An amusing aside on both plays is 
that the least meritricious of the two was concocted 
by Shaw in 1896 as a mere potboiler in order that he 
might make some money and give up his post as drama 
eritie for The Saturday Review. Our own Richard 
Mansfield had one of his greatest suecesses in the role 
of the Disciple and founded the Shaw fortune; also, 
the play’s success here enabled Shaw to marry the 
next year and write the infinitely more significant 
“Caesar and Cleopatra” while on his honeymoon. 
Here Shaw regales us with the Egyptian conquest by 
Julius Caesar in the full flower of his military prowess 
and his illusive romance with the sixteen-year-old Cleo- 
patra, both kitten and vixen. His age precluding any 
amatory involvements, Caesar reconciles himself by 
educating her and in six months sagaciously trans- 
forms the unruly maid from a national nuisance to 
an international menace. 

“Caesar and Cleopatra” has much in it of Shaw’s 
wry wisdom and acerbic wit, and in his rewrite of 
history he presents Caesar as a man of modern com- 
plexities, an urbane humanist rather than an humani- 
tarian, a sage, affable and of engaging caustic dex- 
terity. Too, Caesar’s mastery of military strategy 
confounds us as Shaw manipulates—with quite the 
opposite dramatic skill—the various military crises in 
which the play abounds. At these times we are lost 
and, with the exception of the fetching scenes between 
Caesar and Cleopatra, find the first act of the play 
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labored and heavy going, indeed. However, with the 
appearance of Apollodorus, the effete artist, or rug 
merchant as Shaw has it, the comedy accelerates hilar- 
iously, indulging in knavish escapades, high in color, 
comie and wrily satirie. Too, by now Cleopatra has 
grounded the wisdom with which Caesar has indoctri- 
nated her and intriguingly distorts it in characteristic 
Eastern feminine fashion, proving herself an apt pupil 
with all the rare qualities for inept mis-leadership. 
The cornerstone of her philosophy, and Caesar’s, is 
that it is not the rulers who are so brilliant, but their 
This leads to intrigue 
and calamity with bloody consequences and provides 
Caesar with an opportunity for profound and solemn 
observations on the futility of war, expansion, and 
The last act is compelling and con- 
sistently rewarding. 

The acting, under Sir Cedric’s facile direction, is of 
a superior quality throughout, and the chief honors 
are split among Sir Cedric, whose Caesar has an im- 
pressive authority which has warmth, poise, and gen- 
erosity as well as dignity and insight; Lilli Palmer, 
who is atterly lovely and beguiling, both as frisky 
maiden and perverse, regal woman and Queen; and 
John Buckmaster, as the blithe, impish Apollodorus, 
whose rapier wit, nimble mind, and frolicsome foot- 
work are in welcome contrast to the necessarily more 
sedate pace of most of the others. Rolf Gerard, who 
designed both settings and costumes is most successful 
in the former and from the standpoint of plasticity 
in design and of color they are excellent. In the ex- 
ecution, however, no attempt is made to create an im- 
pression of the elegance and exotic luxury of the 
Egyptian court, and it is left to burlap and canvas 
to give us this illusion, a drab presentation at best. 
The men’s costumes are excellent, but the women’s, 
while colorful, are merely so many dresses, except for 
Ftatateeta’s, which has both style and character and 
so is more related to the men’s in the scheme than to 
the women’s. Miss Palmer’s clothes are utterly with- 
out distinetion, being anything but elegant, and leave 
it entirely up to her beguiling self to captivate us, 
which she most certainly does. 

“The Devil’s Disciple” comes to Broadway from a 
two-week run as one of four plays done at the Man- 
hattan City Center where it was the most successful 
of the offerings presented. As indicated, Shaw trains 
his telescope on history here, too, finding modern 
parallels in terms of everlasting human motivations 
and institutions. Here Shaw focuses on the hypo- 
critical religious mores of the Puritans through 
Richard Dudgeon, a belligerent, egotistical, godless 
man and rebel, and at the blindness and inanities of 
the British Colonial and military policies during the 
Revolution. Here, indeed, is a broad field for Shavian 
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sagacity and mockery, but the difficulty lies in Shaw’s 
trite and stilted use of his basic melodrama—always 
the meat-stock of a potboiler brew—for he gets go 
involved in colorless, mechanical plotting that he sae. 
rifices the lusty character delineation present in 
“Caesar and Cleopatra” and so deprives himself of 
sufficient scope to exercise his characteristic wit, wis. 
dom, and nonsense. 

Thé Dudgeon family are wholly conventionally and 
superficially characterized, and the “Disciple,” Rich. 
ard, is set up in exposition as a much more intriguing 
fellow than he turns out to be. The same thing ap- 
plies to Minister Anderson, a man genuinely devout 
and liberal, sound and sensible, who is well introduced, 
briefly presented, then practically abandoned to melo- 
dramatie exigencies, with a modicum of humor, while 
his wife is a mass of contradictions—not as many a 
woman is, but as one not wholly resolved in the au- 
thor’s creation. At times his characters are playing 
a broad melodrama; at other times, they are involved 
in brisk comedy satire with character dimensions, style, 
and development sacrificed to Shaw’s flounderings. 

It is not until the third act, comparatively pur 
satire, that the play gets into its Shavian stride and 
then not fully so, for the author is still too busy tying 
up melodramatic ends. It is in the scenes between 
Richard and the British General Burgoyne, a synthetic 
military leader of typical Shavian dimensions and a 
man who is quite sympathetic to Richard’s anti-Tory 
beliefs and contempt for the British, that the play 
comes to life. These scenes are Shaw at his best 
and make the evening a rewarding one. Much of 
this achievement is due to the excellent performance 
of Dennis King as the General who, under the mask 
of military authority, indulges in acidulous comment 
and caustic raillery at everyone’s expense, including 
his own. He is played by Mr. King with sensitivity, 
lucidity, and high comic ingenuity, with flawless tim- 
ing. It is a gem of a performance and a memorable 
one this season which features outstanding individual 
performances. 

Like Shaw, Mr. Evans is appearing a second time 
here this season, but the role of Richard Dudgeon in- 
presses us as one not at all suited to his special and 
exceptional talents which were at their best last sea- 
son in Shaw’s “Man and Superman.” Mr. Evans is 
too much a man of spirit and is his best in roles de- 
manding the luminosity, perceptivity, and inner vital- 
ity native to his temperament. Richard is completely 
alien to him and so he plays him, so to speak, from 
the outside in and makes the man an arrogant, over- 
bearing, loud-mouthed individual who is as smug and 
distasteful in his emancipated way as are the Puritans 
he disdains. However, when Shaw switches to bur- 
lesque in the third act and himself plays the Siamese 
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twins, disguised as Burgoyne and Dudgeon, the melo- 
dramatie extrovert is set aside, and Mr. Evans fs Mr. 
King’s match in satiric dexterity. 
matchless playing. Victor Jory, as Anderson the 
minister, is perfect in the role and seems chafing at 


i 


These seenes are 


the bit, equipped and eager to charge into the play in 
the fuller treatment his characterization demands, but 
which Shaw denies him. Marsha Hunt, as his wife, 
does well enough, but, along with the others does not 
seem to have decided whether she is playing a comedi- 
This lack of style 
in the acting with its annoying broken rhythms pre- 


enne or a melodramatic heroine. 


vails throughout and probably is to be accounted for 
by the diserepancy in the direction of Margaret Web- 
ster who, it would seem, has not clearly defined her 
approach to the play so as to integrate the conflicting 
styles of writing into a consistent style of acting 
throughout. The result is that he Devil’s Dis- 
ciple’ is a curiously uneven production, although 
Peter Wolf’s lovely pictorial settings, and the bright, 
authoritative style of the costuming by Emeline Roche 
do much to brighten matters and are, in fact, the out- 
standing features of the production. 


om 


SUMMER SESSIONS AND WORKSHOPS, 1950 


THE forthcoming summer, as usual, will find many 
interesting and important courses offered in colleges 
and universities across the country, as well as in in- 
stitutions abroad. In some eases the student will find 
innovations; in others, repetition of courses that were 
new and successful last summer; and in still others, 
courses that have proved their popularity and worth 
over the years. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith re- 
ported some time ago that it has on file a number of 
requests from educational institutions in various parts 
of the country for staff members to serve in workshops 
on various themes. Persons interested in work of this 
nature are invited to write to Leo Shapiro, national 
director, department of education, Anti-Defamation 
League, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4. 

Carroll College (Waukesha, Wis.) is offering a pro- 
gram for the education of elementary-school teachers, 
beginning with the summer session. Wilford E. Kauf- 
mann, dean of the college, announces that the plans 
in this field of study have been approved by the state 
department of public instruction, and the curriculum, 
which will cover a four-year period, will embrace 12 
new courses. Only a minor part of the new program 
will be handled by the present staff, which is con- 
cerned with the education of high-school teachers, and 
the college is now considering applicants with a high 
degree of training in elementary techniques to carry 
on the new work. 

Albert R. Lopes will be in charge of six-hour course 
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in Spanish that will be offered during the summer 
session (June 8-August 5) in the University of New 
In addition to the regular instruction in the 
language time will be given to oral and aural drill, 


Mexico. 


recording machines, phonographs, and special practice 
methods. 

The University of Minnesota will offer a new course 
2-July 22) 


in which the effect of different cultures and ideologies 


in social science during the summer (June 


on international relations will be presented by Hans 
Kohn, professor of history, City College (New York) ; 
Linden Mander, professor of political science, Univer- 
sity of Washington (Seattle 5) ; and Louis Wirth, pro- 
fessor of sociology, the University of Chicago. 

Six courses, all in specialized technical fields, will be 
available during the summer session (June 12-Septem- 
ber 1) in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The fields covered are climatology, colloid chemistry, 
food technology, mathematics, instrumental analysis, 
and infrared spectroscopy. 

A comprehensive six-week Workshop in Elementary 
Education will be offered by Roosevelt College (Chi- 
ago 5) during its summer session (June 15-July 28). 
It will be under the direction of George H. Ivins, asso- 
ciate professor of education at the college, and will 
retrain teachers qualified for high-school posts for ap- 
plication for elementary-teaching certificates. 

The State University of Iowa is again offering its 
Latin Workshop (June 19-July 1) which was given 
last summer for the first time and which aroused so 
much interest that it was deemed advisable to repeat 
it. Persons who wish to pursue more extensive indi- 
vidual study may add a third week to the course. 
Those interested may write to Gerald F. Else, head 
of the department of classies, 112 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa 
City. A Workshop on Education in Human Rela- 
tions and Mental Health will also be held during the 
same period. It is designed to acquaint administra- 
tors, teachers, advisers and research workers with 
recent developments in this field, including the inte- 
grated plan in the university. Further information 
may be obtained from Ralph H. Ojemann, Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, Iowa City. 

Occidental College (Los Angeles 41) will have for 
its summer session (June 19-July 28) a wide range of 
courses for graduates and undergraduates providing a 
maximum credit of six units. Special arrangements 
have been made for students who wish only to audit 
the courses. 

The University of California (Berkeley 4) will again 
offer its “statistical summer session” (June 19-July 
29) on both the graduate and undergraduate levels. 
No specific prerequisites to graduate courses will be 
required. The staff will include William G. Cochran, 
of the Johns Hopkins University; Benjamin Epstein, 
of Wayne University (Detroit 1) ; Erich Lehmann, of 
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the University of California; Paul Levy, of the Ecole 
Polytechnique (Paris); and Gottfried E. Noether, of 
New York University. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Office of the Summer Sessions, 1A Administra- 
tion Building, Berkeley 4. 

A Second Workshop in Intergroup Relations will be 
conducted by the Graduate School, Western Reserve 
University (June 20—-July 28), with Richard A. Scher- 
merhorn, associate professor of sociology, as director, 
and Raymond Fisher, assistant professor of group 
work in the university’s School of Applied Social 
Science, as assistant director. The course is patterned 
on that of last year’s successful workshop and will 
stress the practical rather than the theoretical ap- 
proach to intergroup relations. Enrollment is limited 
to 40 students. 

Alexander Koiransky will give a course in intensive 
elementary Russian during the summer quarter (June 
22 to September 2) at Stanford University. The 
course, which has become almost a tradition, will be 
open to well qualified students who are asked to make 
application to the university’s department of Asiatic 
and Slavie studies. 

The Mount Holyoke Institute on the United Nations 
to be held (June 25-July 22) in South Hadley ( Mass.) 
will bring together consultants from 15 New England 
colleges, the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and other organizations who will offer a bal- 
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anced program on the general theme, “Towards 4 
World Community,” to men and women from the 
United States and other countries who are interested 
in world affairs. For complete information write to 
Marjorie Fisher, executive secretary, at the above 
address. 

New ways for applying knowledge about human 
development to practical situations in education, 
social-group work, parent education, and community 
recreation will be discussed in the Workshop in Hu- 
man Relations and Education to be held (June 26- 
August 4) at the University of Chicago. Registration 
for two academic credits will cost approximately $120, 
and dormitory space for the period, $141-$161. Per. 
sons interested should send a brief review of their 
work and educational experience to the Workshop 
Office, Charles Hubbard Judd Hall, Chicago 37. 

The Institute for the Preparation of Teachers of 
Sight Saving Classes and Teachers of Braille (June 
26-August 5) will be held at the Catholic University 
of America (Washington, D. C.), with the Reverend 
William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., in charge. This is but one 
of the many offerings to be found. For additional 
information, write to Roy J. Deferrari, director of 
the summer session. 

A report on additional summer-session offerings will 
be published in an early number of ScHooL anv 
Society. 





OUT OF THE CONTEXT 

THROWING stones at teachers colleges (whether 
spelled with initial capitals or not) and at schools of 
education is a hardy annual. The trouble with such 
attacks is that there is always a grain of truth in them, 
but they are taken out of the context of the whole 
truth. Thus, Flexner’s criticisms of the American 
colleges and universities were true, but of the many 
thousands who at home and particularly abroad re- 
member his castigation of universities for the kinds of 
subjects for which they gave degrees, very few prob- 
ably recall the one page in his book in which Flexner 
protects himself by paying as high a tribute as anyone 
could pay to progress made by the colleges and uni- 
versities since 1900. 

In a more recent attack, which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, on the public-school system and on 
teachers colleges and schools of education the author 
cites a few examples of courses that make sensational 
reading, but he omits any reference to the more solid 
and more numerous courses in such subjects as the 
history and philosophy of education, comparative edu- 
eation, and psychology which are offered by the same 
institutions. The author of the article, as a former 
historian, might have remembered that it is important 


to have all the data in hand before reaching a con- 
clusion. He might also have discovered that members 
of the educational profession have not been silent on 
some of the more extravagant innovations introduced 
by their colleagues; they have from time to time ex- 
pressed their views on “the man milliners in educa- 
tion,” and, as shown in a recent article (“Inflation in 
Educational Curricula,” by Paul Klapper, January 7, 
1950) in this journal they, too, are critical of the 
inflationary trends in institutions for the preparation 
of teachers. Knowing the facts they seek to promote 
reforms from within rather than to evade the prob- 
lem by turning to other institutions. 

The author of the article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
having now become an advertising man, might be re- 
minded of Flexner’s criticism of the establishment of 
a School of Business at Harvard University; Flexner 
would have been just as critical of the spread of 
courses in advertising in American colleges and uni- 
versities. It would not be at all difficult to prove that 
teachers colleges and schools of education may have 
learned from advertising men that the essence of suc- 
cess is to create wants and to satisfy them; hence more 
and more new courses. 

Critics of the public-school system and of the quality 
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of the teachers in them can make an important con- 
tribution: first, by acquainting themselves thoroughly 
with all the facts, and secondly, using the opportu- 
nities which are more available in the United States 
than in any other country to rally the publie and its 
constituent parts—parent organizations, clubs, social 
and political associations, ete.—to the cause of better 
education and to promote an understanding of the 
factors essential to secure it. To urge parents to make 
every sacrifice and send their children to private 
schools is not only to abstain from a publie duty but 
to assume without proof the superiority of the private 
schools. Teachers in such schools may find profes- 
sional courses a source of humor without realizing that 
they are acquiring their experience at the expense of 
several generations of pupils. 

Fortunately the American public-school system has 
a stalwart and wise defender in the president of Har- 
yard University. James B. Conant’s address to the 
National Citizens Commission, which appeared in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, February 18, under 
the title, “Education for a Dream,” will confirm the 
faith of Americans in the public-school system and 
point the way to its improvement.—l. L. K. 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE TO BE A 
PERMANENT FOUR-YEAR 
INSTITUTION 
THE Board of Regents recently approved the recom- 
mendation of the New York State University Board of 
Trustees that Champlain College (Plattsburg) be 
made a permanent four-year institution operating as 
a component unit of the newly established State Uni- 
versity. The college has been a unit of the Asso- 
eiated Colleges of Upper New York since 1946, offer- 
ing courses on the freshman and sophomore levels. 
Beginning with the summer and fall sessions work on 
the junior level will be added, and senior courses and 
degree-granting privileges will be instituted with the 
academic year 1951-52. The change becomes effective, 
July 1. Degree programs in liberal arts and business 
administration will be available. In engineering the 
college will offer work for the first two years and will 
continue to transfer engineering students to other in- 
stitutions upon successful completion of the two-year 
program. The college intends to expand its enroll- 
ment by several hundred students for the coming year, 
and applications for the summer and fall sessions are 

now being accepted in the three curricula. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AT 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
CouGaTe University (Hamilton, N. Y.) has issued 
invitations to delegates to the United Nations and 
members of foreign embassies to attend the second an- 
nual Conference on American Foreign Policy to be 
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held at the university, July 7-13. To date members 
of the embassies of Israel, Iran, and Guatemala and 
of the UN delegations of Bolivia and Greece have ac- 
cepted, and Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Yugo- 
slavia, Pakistan, Denmark, Mexico, the Dominican Re- 
public, and the Kingdom of Jordan have expressed 
interest. Unfortunately, according to Charles R. Wil- 
son, professor of history, who issued the invitations, 
the USSR is the only country to refuse flatly to par- 
ticipate. 

The topic of the conference will be “American For- 
eign Policy: An Offensive for Freedom.” The pro- 
gram has been developed in consultation with the 
Division of Publie Liaison, Department of State; the 
U. S. Mission to UN; the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO; the Foreign Policy Association; the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations; the New York State Citi- 
zens’ Council; and the Adult Education Bureau, New 
York State Education Department. There will be 
eight round-table discussions, six evening meetings, 
and six luncheon meetings. The fees for the sessions, 
including registration, tuition, room, and meals, will 
be $50.00, with a special fee of $90.00 for married 
couples. For full information or reservations address 
Dr. Wilson at the university. 


THE INSTITUTE OF EAST ASIATIC 
STUDIES AT BERKELEY 


Unver date of March 27, the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley 4) reported that the Institute of 
East Asiatic Studies had been established for the pur- 
pose of promoting research in the cultural history and 
current social problems of India, Southeast and North- 
east Asia, China, Japan, and the islands of the West- 
ern Pacific. The instifute will aid some thirty mem- 
bers of the faculty concerned with work in ten depart- 
ments of the university in obtaining research services 
and will provide support for joint research projects, 
ineluding the current study in the modern Japanese 
field which involves the work of members of the de- 
partments of political science and history. 

The program in East Asiatic studies dates back to 
1872 when a chair of Oriental Languages and Litera- 
ture was endowed by Edward Tompkins, a member of 
the first Board of Regents. Later a department of 
Oriental languages was formed, and since World War 
II a number of specialists in the field have been added 
to the faculty. With the inauguration of the institute 
the more than 100 courses offered in the East Asiatic 
field will be integrated in a teaching and training pro- 
gram designed to prepare students to serve as special- 
ists in education, social work, government service, busi- 
ness, and journalism. These programs are also to be 
correlated with the intensive language courses of Uni- 
versity Extension and with area programs of the In- 
stitute of Slavic Studies. 
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Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 3: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Major General Ernest N. Harmon, retired, was 
named president, Norwich University (Northfield, 
Vt.), March 25, to succeed Homer L. Dodge, who an- 
nounced in November, 1949, that he would retire on 
February 1, 1950, as reported in Scuoo. AND Society, 
November 26, 1949. Robert D. Guinn, director of ad- 
missions, is serving as acting president until June 
when General Harmon will assume his new duties. Dr. 
Dodge is administering the Godfrey Lowell Cabot 
program in aviation training at the university. 


Boyd Crumrine Patterson, head of the department 
of mathematics, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), 
has been appointed president, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College (Washington, Pa.), to sueceed James Her- 
bert Case, Jr., who was granted a leave of absence in 
1949 to make a study of issues confronting the small 
independent college. 


George W. Gore, Jr., dean of instruction and diree- 
tor of the graduate division, Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial College (Nashville), will shortly as- 
sume new duties as president, Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College (Tallahassee), succeeding Wil- 
liam H. Gray, Jr., whose appointment was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, July 22, 1944. H. Manning 
Efferson, co-ordinator of workshops, who has been 
serving as acting president since Dr. Gray resigned 
in 1949, will continue in this capacity until Dr. Gore 
is installed. 


S. Rowland Morgan, Jr., a member of the adminis- 
trative staff of Episcopal Academy (Overbrook, Phila- 
delphia), will assume new duties as headmaster, the 
Mary C. Wheeler School (Providence, R. I.), July 1, 
when Mabel Van Norman, headmistress, retires after 
32 years of service 10 of which have been as head- 
mistress. 


Thomas Harris Osgood and Tom King have been 
appointed to deanships in Michigan State College 
(East Lansing), effective July 1. Dr. Osgood, whose 
appointment as professor of physics was reported in 
ScHoot anD Society, June 28, 1941, will succeed 
Ralph Chase Huston as dean, School of Graduate 
Studies; Mr. King, professor of physical education, 
will sueceed Stanley Edwin Crowe as dean of students. 


Carl J. Rees, director of graduate studies, Univer- 
sity of Delaware, whose appointment as director of 
the summer session was reported in ScHoot AND So- 


cIETY, February 18, has been named to the first dean. 
ship of the School of Graduate Studies. The expan. 
sion of the division into an academie school wags 
authorized by the Board of Trustees in December. 
1949. Dr. Rees will assume his new duties, July 1, 
when the school will be formally opened. 


Mildred P. Sherman, whose appointment as dey 
of Radcliffe College (Cambridge 38, Mass.) was re- 
ported in Scnoot anv Society, July 1, 1944, will as. 
sume new duties in the fall in a recently created post, 
dean of college relations, The deanship has been es- 
tablished to meet the need for a senior college officer 
who can “strengthen alumnae ties with the college, 
broaden Radcliffe’s affiliation with secondary schools 
in all parts of the country, and increase public interest 
in Radeliffe.’ Ann B. Clark, a teacher of English, 
Concord (Mass.) Academy, will sueceed Mary B. Lo- 
throp as associate director of admissions, September 1. 
Miss Lothrop, whose appointment was reported in 
these columns, May 14, will resign in the spring. 


Bernard C. Murdoch, formerly professor of educa- 
tion and psychology, Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina (Clinton), who has been a member of the 
research staff of the American Council on Educa- 
tion for the past 18 months, has been appointed dean, 
Muskingum College (New Concord, Ohio), to succeed 
Charles Rush Layton, whose retirement from the dean- 
ship was reported in ScHoot anv Society, Novem- 
ber 11, 1949, but who plans to return in the fall to his 
post as head of the department of speech. Charles C. 
McCracken has been serving as acting dean during the 
interim. 


Milton R. Merrill and John C. Carlisle have been 
appointed to deanships in Utah State Agricultural 
College (Logan), effective July 1. Dr. Merrill, head 
of the department of political science and dean of the 
Summer School, will sueceed William L. Wanlass re- 
tiring to emeritus status, as dean, School of Com- 
merce; Dr. Carlisle, head of the department of second- 
ary education, will sueceed Dr. Merrill in the deanship 
of the Summer School. R. Welling Roskelley, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology, has been named head of 
the department and director of the division of social 
work, succeeding Joseph A. Geddes who will reach 
emeritus status in June. Blaine H. Johnson will suc- 
eeed W. H. Manning on the staff of Branch Agricul- 
tural College as head of the department of vocal 
music when the latter retires as professor emeritus. 


Anthony Salamone, formerly advertising director for 
Paramount theatres and Schine theatres, Rochester 
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\. Y.), has assumed new duties in the recently created 
post, director of adult education, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity. Mr. Salamone, who has had wide experience in 
the field of adult education as well as in advertising, 
will be responsible for the expansion of the adult- 
education evening program and will serve as an ad- 
yiser in the preparation of bulletins, catalogues, ad- 
vertising, and promotion material. 

Robert G. Helsel, associate professor of mathematics, 
the Ohio State University, has been promoted to a 
professorship and named head of the department, suc- 
ceeding Tibor Rado, whose appointment as the first 
University Professor of Research was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, January 1, 1949. Dr. Helsel 
will continue to serve as acting head of the depart- 
ment until his new appointment becomes effective, July 
1. Charles A. Dambach, associate professor of zool- 
ogy and director of the department’s conservation 
curriculum, has been granted a leave of absence to 
accept an appointment as chief, division of wild life, 
Ohio State Department of Natural Resources. 


Robert Thomas Sanderson, a research chemist for 
the Texas Company, will assume new duties, Sep- 
tember 1, as professor of inorganic chemistry, the 
State University of Iowa, succeeding the late Lothrop 
Smith. James E. Roohan, instructor in history, Yale 
University, has been appointed assistant professor 
of history, effective September 1; Gordon 8S, Chris- 
tiansen, research assistant professor of ophthalmology, 
effective July 1; and Nicholas S. Halmi, instructor in 
anatomy, effective July 1. 


Roger M. Shaw, associate professor of education, 
Kent (Ohio) State University, has been appointed to 
the staff of the summer session for the second term 
at San Diego (Calif.) State College. 


Richard Purdy Wilbur, author of “The Beautiful 
Changes and Other Poems,” has been appointed 
Briggs-Copeland Assistant Professor of English Com- 
position, Harvard University. The Briggs-Copeland 
appointment, established in honor of LeBaron Russell 
Briggs and Charles Townsend Copeland, two of the 
university’s best known teachers of English, enables 
young writers to divide their time between creative 
writing and teaching undergraduate students. 


Robert Vincent Price was recently appointed assist- 
ant professor of mathematics, Brenau College (Gaines- 
ville, Ga.). 

Margaret A. Lyons has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of elementary education, State Teachers College 
(Oswego, N. Y.). 


The following have been appointed to instructor- 
ships in Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) : Robert 
K. Vickery (botany), Robert W. Oliver (economies), 
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Denise Obrecht (French), and Richard W. Louns- 
bury (geology). 


The following instructors have been appointed to 
the staff of the department of retailing, Long Island 
University: Laurel Greenberg, to teach sales promo- 
tion; Edward Lewis, retail-merchandising mathemat- 
ics; and Solomon Dobin, an advanced course in execu- 
tive leadership. 


W. W. Parker, president, Southeast Missouri State 
College (Cape Girardeau), has been appointed by 
President Truman as one of the two new members of 
the Board of Visitors, United States Military Academy 
(West Point, N. Y.), for a term of three years. 


Robert H. Eades has been appointed Mid-Atlantic 
secretary for Allied Youth, Inc., 1709 M Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Recent Deaths 

Robert Clyde Gowdy, dean emeritus, College of En- 
gineering, University of Cincinnati, died, March 27, at 
the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Gowdy had served as 
instructor in physies (1911-12), Lehigh University 
(Bethelem, Pa.) ; and at the University of Cincinnati 
as instructor in physics (1912-15), assistant professor 
(1915-18), associate professor (1918-20), professor 
(1920-46), acting dean (1924-25), Graduate School, 
and assistant dean (1925-39), acting dean (1928-32), 
and dean (1939-46), College of Engineering and 


Commerce. 


Edward J. Grant, who was to have retired on June 30 
as registrar, Columbia University, died in Tucson 
(Ariz.), March 30, en route to the mid-April meeting 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
Mr. Grant, who was sixty-four years old at the time 
of his death, had served the university since 1910 and 
had held the presidency of the association in 1929 and 
was to have served as chairman of the Nominating 
Committee at the April meeting. 


Earl Willis Crecraft, professor of political science, 
Kent (Ohio) State University, succumbed to a heart 
ailment, March 30, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. 
Crecraft had served as instructor in polities (1912- 
13), Columbia University; instructor and lecturer in 
government (1913-19), New York University; pro- 
fessor of political science (1919-38), University of 
Akron (Ohio); and professor of political science 
(since 1938) and dean (1938-46), College of Liberal 
Arts, Kent State University. 


Rodney Potter Robinson, professor of classics, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, died of a heart attack, April 1, 
at the age of sixty years. Dr. Robinson, who was 
known for his studies on Iberian paleography, had 
served the university as instructor to associate pro- 











999 
fessor of classics (1920-27), professor (since 1927), 
and dean (1940-45), Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Francis Otto Matthiessen, professor of history and 
literature, Harvard University, committed suicide by 
leaping from a window in a Boston hotel while on 
leave of absence to write a life of Theodore Dreiser. 
The act was attributed to worry over accusations by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities. Dr. 
Matthiessen, who was forty-eight years old at the time 
of his death, had served as instructor in English 
(1927-29), Yale University; and at Harvard Univer- 
sity as instructor and tutor in history and literature 
(1929-30), assistant professor (1930-34), tutor 
(1931-33), Eliot House, chairman, Board of Tutors in 
History and Literature (1931-48), associate professor 
(1934-42), and professor (since 1942). 
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ALEXANDER, CARTER, AND ARVID J. BURKE. 
How to Locate Educational Information and Data. Pp. 
xix+441. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, 1950. $4.50. 
Extensively revised, this up-to-date and streamlined edition 
of Dr. Alexander’s standard work on making the best use 
of the library is a vastly improved text and reference aid. 


The American Educational Catalog, 1950: 79th Annual 
Issue, Revised to February 1950. Pp. 114. R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York 19. 
1950. $1.00. 

An index to elementary and secondary schoolbooks, clas- 
on ag th ta ceteae with suppiementary readers and pedagogi- 





ANGEL, JUVENAL L. Careers for Specialized Secre- 

taries. Pp. 12. Latin-American Institute Press, 900 
Park Avenue, New York 21. 1950. 25 cents. 
A few specialized secretarial careers are described here for 
the benefit of young men and women who are seeking short 
training in lucrative careers as a means of making a living 
in one of the highly specialized fields of diplomacy, pub- 
licity, foreign trade, languages, etc. 


BURLING TEMPLE. ‘‘You Can’t Hire a Hand: And 
Other Essays.’’ Extension Bulletin No. 2. Pp. 29. 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornel! University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1950. Single 
copies free, bulk orders 10 cents apiece. 

These essays are written for the benefit of students of 
human relations. 
e 

CANFIELD, LEON H., AND HOWARD B. WILDER. 
The Making of Modern America. Pp. xvi+781+xvii- 
Ixxix. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 
Park Street, Boston. 1950. $3.56. 

This is a new book based on an earlier text, “The United 
States in the Making,” by the same authors and is designed 
for senior-high-school courses. The above hook was listed 
in this column, February 25, with a misleading annotation. 


DALLAVAUX, JOHN. For Students Only. Pp. 


79. 
The Christopher Publishing House, Boston 20. 1950. 
$2.00. 
The purpose of this book is to point out some of the ways 
in which we stand in our own light when we are growing 
up. In it is something of value for every boy or girl who 
wants information of this nature, but nothing for the 
smart one who thinks he knows all the answers. 
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EARLE, EDWARD MEAD (Editor). Nationalism and 
Internationalism; Essays Inscribed to Carlton J. 9 
Hayes. Pp. xvii+510. Columbia University Proegs 
New York 27. 1950. $5.75. : 
No greater compliment can be paid an historian than the 
acknowledgment that his teachings have widened ang 
deepened mankind’s awareness of the past, present, and to 
some degree, the future. Precisely this kind of compliment 
is paid here by colleagues, friends, and former students to 
Professor Hayes in honor of his half century of dedicateg 
scholarship at Columbia University. 

7 

EGGERTSEN, CLAUDE (Editor). Studies in the Hig. 
tory of Higher Education in Michigan. Pp. 166. Ann 
Arbor Publishers, 711 N. University, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
1950. 

This differs from many publications in that it presents the 
original work of advanced graduate students in education, 
e 

The Psychology of Exceptional 

Children. Pp. xvii+517. Illustrated. The Ronald 

Press Company, New York 10. 1950. $4.50. 

In this revised edition the author has drawn upon the vast 

amount of pertinent material that has been published 

since the appearance of the original volume which has 
been supplemented by his own observations and a study 
of many case histories. 


GARRISON, HARL G. 


& 

Gateways to Guidance: Some Aspects of Mental Hygiene 

for Classroom Teachers. Pp. x+58. Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn 2. 1949. 
Before any of the various special services provided by edu- 
cational guidance can be put into operation, the child must 
meet the classroom teacher. It is —— that the studies 
included here will serve to aid teachers in working to- 
ward the goal of giving constructive help to the child as 
to what constitutes acceptable standards of behavior. 


* 
HART, ESTELLITA (Compiler). Courses on Latin 
America in Institutions of Higher Education in the 
United States, 1945-49. Pp. Ixxiii+ 291. Division of 
Education, Department of Cultural Affairs, Pan Ameri- 
ean Union, Washington 6, D. C. 1949. $1.50. 
With an introduction by Jorge Basadre this is as complete 
a record as possible of the current oiferings in this area 
in the institutions of higher education. 
° 
HENRY, NELSON B. The Forty-Ninth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. Part 
I. ‘Learning and Instruction.’’ Pp. xii+352. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1950. 


2 
HERRICK, VIRGIL E., AND RALPH W. TYLER 
(Editors). ‘‘Toward Improved Curriculum Theory.”’ 
Monograph No. 71. Pp. vi+128. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago 37. 1950. $2.75. 
Papers presented at the conference on curriculum theory 
held at the university, October 16 and 17, 1947. 
© 
HOUGHTON, AMORY. ‘‘Technology: Creator of New 
Industries.’’ Supplement to Bulletin No. 4. Pp. 42. 
Illustrated. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N.Y. 1949. 
An address by Mr. Houghton, chairman of the board, 
Corning Glass Works, and a panel discussion on the occa- 
sion a 125th anniversary of the institute on October 


14, 
e 


‘‘Hunting a Career: A Study of Out-of-School Youth in 
Louisville, Kentucky.’’ Bulletin No. 115. Pp. ix+ 
117. Illustrated. Bureau of Labor Standards, United 
States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 1949. 

2 

Leitura e Linguagem no Curso Primdrio: Sugestées para 
a Organizagdo e Desenvoloimento de Programas. Pp. 
77. Publiecacao Ministério da Educacio e Saide, In- 
stituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagégicos, 10° Andar, 
Rio de Janiero, Brazil. 1949. 


Official suggestions on the method of teaching all phases 
of the language program in the elementary schools. 
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